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What the Locarno Treaties Provide 


The text of the treaties adopted at Locarno has now 
been made public (New York J mes, October 20). The 
Rhine security pact adopted by Germany, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Italy provides that the contracting 
parties agree to observe the existing frontiers, as estab- 
lished in the Treaty of Versailles, and the demilitarization 
of the Rhineland. Germany and France, and Germany 
and Belgium mutually agree that they will not attack 
each other, invade each other’s country or go to war 
against each other. The only exceptions to this agree- 
ment are: resistance against the violation of their terri- 
tories or the demilitarized status of the Rhineland, if 
such violation is “an unprovoked act of aggression” (and 
immediate action is necessary against armed forces in 
the demilitarized zones); action under the sanctions of 
ne League of Nations against a member of the League 
tho has violated the provisions of the Covenant; action 
as a result of a decision by the League of Nations or 
under Article 15 of the League Covenant by which mem- 
bers of the League reserve the right to final action if the 
Council of the League cannot reach an agreement. 

Germany and Belgium, and Germany and France agree 
to submit all questions regarding their respective rights 
to judicial decision, and to accept such decision. All other 
questions are to be submitted to a permanent conciliation 
commission. If the findings of this commission are not 
accepted by both parties the dispute is to be referred to 
the Council of the League. 

In case one country alleges that another has broken its 
treaty pledge the question is to be referred to the Council 
of the League. The Council will then notify tne other 
signatory powers of this violation and these powers agree 
to assist the injured country. The powers, however, re- 
serve the right to take immediate action against a “flagrant 
breach” of the treaty if it is an “unprovoked act of ag- 
gression.” But the Council of the League will still issue 
its findings and the signatory powers agree to accept such 
fecommendations if they are agreed to by all the Council’s 
members except the countries at war. 

This method of action is to apply if Germany, France 
or Belgium refuse to submit a dispute to peaceful arbitra- 
tion or to accept a decision and should then violate the 
| pledge not to attack the other or invade the Rhineland. 
¢: refusal by one country to submit a dispute or accept 


decision, unaccompanied by hostilities, is to be referred 
the other country to the Council of the League. The 
Signatory powers agree to accept the League’s decision. 
The treaty further states that the rights and obligations 
of the contracting powers under the League of Nations 
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are not affected and that the treaty shall not restrict the 
League’s action in anything that seems necessary to en- 
sure peace. The treaty is to be registered at Geneva and 
its ratifications deposited in the archives of the League 
of Nations. The treaty is to take effect as soon as all 
the ratifications have been deposited and Germany has 
become a member of the League of Nations. It is to 
remain in force until at the request of one of the con- 
tracting powers the Council of the League after due 
notification to the powers decides by a two-thirds majority 
that the League itself offers the contracting parties sufh- 
cient protection. 

The British Dominions and India are exempted from 
any obligations in this connection except by the decision 
of their respective governments. 

There is also a special note to Germany which provides 
that in the interpretation of Article 16 of the League 
Covenant, regarding military sanctions, Germany’s mili- 
tary and geographic situation is to be taken account of. 

In addition to the security pact, practically identical 
arbitration treaties have been made between Germany and 
France, Germany and Belgium, Germany and Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Germany and Poland. In the German- 
Czech treaty Germany and Czecho-Slovakia agree that 
all disputes regarding a conflict of rights, which cannot 
be settled by ordinary diplomacy, are to be referred to an 
arbitral tribunal or the World Court or the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission. Disputes which come within 
the scope of the national courts of a country are not to 
be submitted to arbitration until the proper court has 
rendered a verdict. 

The Conciliation Commission is to consist of five mem- 
bers. Germany and Czecho-Slovakia will each choose one 
commissioner from their own citizens and will together 
agree upon three others of three different nationalities. 
The commissioners will serve for three years and may 
be reappointed. 

The Commission will act at the request of one or both 
parties, with due notification to the other, if the request 
comes from one only. Either country will have the right 
to replace its commissioner within a given length of time 
by one having special knowledge of the subject in dispute. 

It will be the Commission’s duty to secure the necessary 
information to make clear the facts in a given case, and 
to endeavor to bring about an agreement. The Commis- 
sion must complete its work within six months from the 
date of notification unless the two countries agree to a 
longer period. The parties to the dispute will be repre- 
sented by agents before the Commission. These agents 
may be assisted by counsel and experts. Full opportunity 
is to be given the Commission to hear the testimony of 
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useful witnesses. The two countries agree to supply the 
necessary documents or information and to facilitate the 
work of the Commission “to the greatest possible extent.” 
Each country will pay an equal share of the commis- 
sioners’ salaries. 

If an agreement is not reached by the Conciliation 
Commission or if either party refuses to accept the deci- 
sion, the dispute shall be referred to the World Court or 
to an arbitral tribunal. 

Disputes which cannot be settled by a judicial decision 
are to be referred to the Conciliation Commission which 
shall follow the same method of procedure as in justiciable 
cases, and, if possible, present an acceptable solution. If 
an agreement cannot be reached, the dispute shall be re- 
ferred to the Council of the League. 

If the dispute arises from acts already committed or 
on the point of commission the tribunal to which the dis- 
pute has been referred shall decide as promptly as pos- 
sible on suitable provisional measures. The two coun- 
tries agree to accept such measures and to refrain from 
action likely to hinder the carrying out of the final decision. 

Further provisions make the treaty applicable even 
though other powers are also interested in the dispute. 
The treaty shall not affect the obligations of the two 
countries as members of the League of Nations nor restrict 
the League’s action. The treaty is to go into effect at 
the same time as the security pact. 


Church Body Renounces War 


‘The North East Ohio Conference of the Methodist 
kpiscopal Church has recently passed the following res- 
olution in regard to war: 

“Whereas, by the united judgment of Christian leaders 
everywhere, war today is recognized as our most colossal 
and far reaching social sin; and 

“Whereas, our own Methodist Episcopal Church has 
declared through its General Conference that war ‘is the 
supreme enemy of mankind’; Therefore, be it resolved 
by the North East Ohio Conference of the Methodist 
kpiscopal Church that the day has come when our 
Methodist Episcopal Church as a part of the Church 
Universal, the Body of Christ in the World, should in 
its corporate capacity refuse to sanction or support any 
future war. 

“And, be it further resolved that, recognizing the great 
Protestant principle of individual judgment in matters of 
personal conduct, we do not presume to pass judgment 
upon the right of any individual, in the event of war, 
to follow his own enlightened conscience, whether it takes 
him into the forces of armed defense or into the ranks 
of conscientious objectors.” 

This appears to be the most emphatic statement against 
war that any official religious body in this country has 
adopted. 


The Individual and the Law 


Seldom is a magazine article written which reveals a 
current trend of thought in so significant a fashion as 
the one entitled “Law Making and Law Enforcement” 
by Arthur T. Hadley, President Emeritus of Yale, in 
Harpers for November. Dr. Hadley puts definitely and 
affirmatively the theory that obedience to law as such is 
not necessarily obligatory upon the citizen. He insists 
that law is not made effective by enforcement but by 
observance: “Conscience and public opinion enforce the 
laws; the police suppress the exceptions.” Self-govern- 
ment in a nation requires, he says, two conditions: 


“First, the great bulk of the members of society must be 
willing to go as far as public opinion demands without 
being compelled to do so by force; and second, the gov- 
ernment authorities must be careful not to go beyond 


or the acts which it requires.” 


Not only, according to Dr. Hadley, do minorities fre- 
quently control government by coming into possession of 
the balance of power, but “there are occasional instances, 
chiefly in war time, where the majority itself, under the 
influence of strong emotion, is ready to override the con- 
science and ignore the traditional rights of large groups 
of law-abiding citizens, to such an extent that the enforce- 
ment of its wishes means a widespread ‘supplanting of 
self-government by autocracy.” 

Commenting on political changes in America during its 
brief history, he remarks that our legislative bodies, and 
particularly Congress, are “asked to pass a hundred times 
as many laws today as they were a century ago. The 
practical discussion by which these laws are put into 
shape has for the most part to be done in committee. The 
very mass of the work given them makes this course the 
only possible one. This leaves representatives relatively 
little time’ or strength for legislative debate in the old 
sense of the term; for speeches like those of Webster 
or Calhoun, by which public opinion was formed, outside 
of Congress as well as inside, and public action on im- 
portant questions in considerable measure determined.” 

The ethics of political representation have also changed. 
Formerly the elected representative “was supposed to be 
a trustee for the public interest, not an agent of those 
who sent him to Congress. He went to Washington to 
make up his mind as to what was best; and if, as the 
result of a debate, he had seen new light which his con- 
stituents did not have when they sent him to Congres 


to 
what public opinion demands in the laws which it a H 
] 


he would have scorned the idea of being bound by thei™ 


instructions or their expressed wishes.” 

And now follows a sort of rationale of nullification: 
“If any considerable number of citizens who are habit- 
ually law-abiding think that some particular statute is 
bad enough in itself or dangerous enough in its indirect 
effects to make it worth while to block its enforcement, 
they can do so. This process of blocking the law by dis- 
obedience is known as nullification. The Fugitive Slave 
Law was thus nullified by the people of the North; the 
Reconstruction Acts were thus -nullified by the people of 
the South. A large number of laws for the taxation of 
personal property have been and are still being nullified 
toda . . Most writers on political theory say 
that this kind of nullification is nothing less than revolu- 
tion ; that we have made some sort of agreement with some 
sort of a sovereign which gives him despotic authority to 
make any laws he pleases provided he proceeds under 
constitutional forms. This is a convenient theory for 
whoever claims to be sovereign—whether he be called 
king, consul, or boss—but it is very far from represent- 
ing the facts in the case. The members of any civilized 
community actually use their judgment a great deal in 
deciding how far they will obey laws which they regard 
as bad or even inconvenient for the community. They 
do not change their sovereign; they continue to obey him 
in all other fields except this one. There is no revolu- 
tion and nothing like it.” 

Dr. Hadley recognizes the danger that conscientio 
resistance to law may encourage reckless disregard 


law, but he nevertheless insists that nullification remains 
a “safety valve which helps a self-governing community 
avoid the alternative between tyranny and revolution.” 
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. Summarizing his position, Dr. Hadley declares that “it 

a law lacks the authority of conscience and public opin- 
ion, it lacks precisely the qualities which are necessary 
to make it efiective in a self-governing commonwealth.” 
He closes with a statement that is sure to occasion much 
iscussion, presenting as it does a broad basis for con- 
scientious objection to law: “It is only by the acceptance 
of the principle of official trusteeship that the world, or 
any part of it, can be made safe for democracy. Until 
this result is reached there will continue to be occasions 
when the devoted lover of self-government—the true 
Christian who values the liberty of the Gospel higher than 
the bondage of the Law—will often have to choose be- 
tween the danger of lawlessness which results from 
ignoring a statute and the danger of tyranny which is 
involved in passive obedience.” 


The “Living Wage’’ Again 

- ‘though the determination oi a “living wage” by 
budget and cost of living studies is much less common 
than it was during the war period, when it was rather 
widely accepted as a factor in wage disputes, this method 
of approach is still followed. lather Francis J. Haas, 
professor in Marquette University and St. Francis Semi- 
nary, Milwaukee, has completed a minimum wage study 
on the basis of which he concludes that at the present scale 
of prices an income of $1,800 is needed in cities of 100,000 
and over and $1,600 a year in cities of less than 25 ,000, 
for a family of five. 

Father Haas made this statement in an address de- 
livered at the recent annual meeting in Washington of 
the National Conference of Catholic Charities in which 
he urged the scientific study of commodity quantities 
needed by a family and of a minimum wage below which 

family should be forced to live. 

In addition to the fact that there is “a vast army of 
productive manual laborers who are living definitely 
below the living wage level,” Father Haas pointed out 
the increasing importance of giving scientific consideration 
to the problem involved in this situation because “thou- 
sands of skilled workers are being drawn into the ranks 
of the unskilled every year through the continuous per- 
fection of automatic machinery.” Realization of this 
fact is increasing in the ranks of labor because of the 
changes imminent through the utilization of super power. 

Father Haas takes account of the other aspect of the 
living wage theory by stating: “I do not mean that wages 
should be held at the plane of the cost of living. This 
would prevent any possible advance in living standards 
for wage earners. Professor Day of Harvard states 
that in the period of 1899-1920 the total production of 
the country increased about twice as rapidly as our popu- 
lation. It cannot be reasonably denied that wage earners 
have a right to share in this increased product in the 
form of a progressively higher standard of living.” 


Waste in Marketing 


A study of the costs of marketing fruit and vegetables 
in the New York district was recently made by the Port 
of New York Authority cooperating with the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The study revealed 
a serious form of social waste. It was found that of 


€6:: dollar spent for Northwestern apples in the New 


ork district 47 cents were required for retail and job- 


ing margins. The long road haul of a sack of Michigan 


potatoes cost less than the terminal handling and truck 
haul to jobber and retailer. 
The high cost of trucking is due largely to the fact 
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that the trucks are engaged in productive service only a 
little more than a third of the time. The rest is con-. 
sumed in delays at terminals and stores, trips with part 
loads, etc. ‘Lhere seems to be little hope of reducing 
trucking costs since excess equipment must be maintained 
to provide for rush service and “the wide seasonal and 
daily variation in traffic volume.” “The soundest program 
for reducing trucking expense appears to be the provi- 
sion of new receiving facilities and methods of handling. 
which shall minimize the amount of trucking necessary. 
within the terminal area.” 

Terminal handling, however, costs less than 10 per cent 
of the price paid by consumers. Shrinkage of quantity. 
in such commodities as potatoes, cabbages, etc., means an 
average loss of slightly under 5 per cent for the retailer, 
and spoilage of perishables averages slightly more than 
5 per cent. Rapid changes in the wholesale prices of 
perishables are an element in the jobbers’ margins. 

Credit and delivery costs are also high. A study of 
stores which offer credit and delivery and those on a 
strictly cash-carry basis showed an average difference of 
14 per cent in prices. It was also found that the cost 
of making sales was practically the same for a small sale 
as for a large one. 


Labor Leaders in the Pulpit 


The Social Service Commission of the Federal Council 
of Churches, in cooperation with the Atlantic City Council 
of Churches, arranged unusual services on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 11 at Atlantic City during the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. Most of the churches 
of the city, regardless of denomination, opened their 
pulpits to Christian labor leaders who spoke on the ideals 
of the labor movement and labor and the church. The 
spontaneous response to the plan, on the part of both 
labor and the churches, is regarded as significant. Nine 
well-known labor leaders occupied pulpits that day. 


Religious Drama Prize Awarded 


Announcement is made by the Committee on Educa- 
tional and Religious Drama of the Federal Council of 
Churches, of the award of its Religious Drama prize to 
Marshall N. Goold of Leicester, Massachusetts, for his 
three-act play The Quest Divine. Honorable mention is 
given to Margaret Cropper, Kendal, England, for Two 
Sides of the Door; and to Tracy D. Mygatt, Brooklyn, 
New York, for The Sword of Samurai. The prize play 
will be published by the Committee in its second anthology 
of religious plays to appear in the early spring; the other 
two plays of merit are now before the Committee, with 
additional material, gathered for consideration for this 
volume. 

The contest, which closed July 1, was a means adopted 
for the first time by the Committee to stimulate the writ- 
ing of religious drama in general, and especially of plays 
with social import. Eighty-three manuscripts were sub- 
mitted, about seventy-five per cent of which were either 
far below the Committee’s standards or of such a char- 
acter that they could not be considered contest material. 
Among this group, although the contest rules asked spe- 
cifically for a religious play, were ten scenarios or mov- 
ing picture synopses and sixteen pageants. In spite of 
their own very broad interpretation of what is “religious 
drama,” the members of the Committee were amazed 
after reading what a goodly number of persons who wrote 
for the contest evidently consider “religious,” be it drama 
or not. In many cases, the material was no more dramatic 
than religious. 
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There is a definite field opening in religious play writ- 
ing for persons adequately prepared. Whether or not a 
contest 1s the most advantageous and successful means 
of finding such persons, remains to be seen. The Com- 
mittee hopes to increase their number through its Summer 
School of Religious Drama where the writing of religious 
plays is taught. Authors who undertake to handle re- 
ligious material must cultivate some of that same artistry 
and literary quality which characterize the best secular 
drama. 

It is of interest to note here that in cooperation with 
the Summer School of Religious Drama held this year 
at Auburn, New York, the Samuel French Publishing 
Company offered an award of $75, and publication, for a 
one-act religious play of merit which should be written 
in the course given by Esther Willard Bates on “The 
Writing of Religious Drama.” Seven persons took the 
course for credit, their manuscripts being required for 
such. Seven plays of value were completed. From the 
seven, the Samuel French Company has selected the play 
Whither Goest Thou? by Carleton H. Currie, Grand 
Ledge, Michigan, to receive the award, and wishes to pub- 
lish in addition At the Gate Beautiful by Harry Silver- 
nale Mason, Auburn, New York. Students were allowed 
two weeks in addition to the three of the summer school 
in which to complete these plays. The award was com- 
paratively small, yet the results, by comparison with 
those of the general contest conducted by the Committee, 
were very significant. 


American Education Week 


The program for American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 16 to 22, has recently been announced. Last year the 
program was severely criticized for its attack on pacifist 
and radical movements, and for the prominence given to 
the American Legion. (INFORMATION SERVICE, Novem- 
ber 8, 1924.) The features chiefly objected to last year 
are absent from this program, though the cooperation of 
the American Legion is strongly emphasized. 

It is explained by Thomas E. Johnson, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Michigan, who was chairman of 
the Association’s committee which prepared the program, 
that the observance of American Education Week was 
begun at the suggestion of the American Legion to the 
National Education Association in 1921. The three 
organizations concerned in promoting American Educa- 
tion Week—the United States Bureau of Education, the 
American Legion and the National Education Associa- 
tion—are interested in very different aspects of educa- 
tion, Mr. Johnson states. The Legion is interested 
particularly in education to promote a more stable gov- 
ernment, the Education Association in the problems of 
educational administration, while the Bureau of Educa- 
tion as a part of the federal government has still other 
interests. 

The official program, as prepared by the National Edu- 
cation Association, proposes a constitution day, a patri- 
otism day, a school and teacher day, a conservation and 
thrift day, a know your school day, a community and 
health day, a “for God and country” day. Among the 
points singled out for emphasis on “constitution day” are: 
“unity, justice, tranquility, defense, welfare, and liberty” ; 
“our Constitution guarantees these rights”; “our Con- 
stitution is the expression of the will of the people.” For 
“patriotism day” is suggested: “our flag insures the sanc- 
tity of life and the security of property”; “it quickens 
the sense of public duty”; “voting is the primary duty of 


the patriot.” Similar suggestions are offered for each 
of the other days. : 

The American Federation of Teachers has also pre-. 
pared a program for Education Week. The Federation 
considers the National Education Association’s program 
inadequate. It offers a substitute which stresses civil#" 
liberties and the aims of the labor movement. It recom-' ~ 
mends an American traditions day, a national progress 
day, an American institutions day, a political liberty day, 
a social justice day, a public health day, and a moral de- 
velopment day. For “American traditions day” a discus- 
sion of the development of freedom of the press, free 
speech, religious freedom and democracy is suggested, 
“National progress day” is to be devoted to the develop- 
ment of agriculture, industry, transportation, commerce, 
education, culture in general and America’s part in the 
promotion of better international relations. Under 
“American institutions day” are included the develop- 
ment of representative government, the administration 
of government, community associations, political parties, 
economic organizations, public schools, and the courts, 
For “political liberty day” are suggested the development 
of political freedom, universal suttrage, “the duty of the 
teachers and of all other citizens to encourage the dis- 
cussion of political and social questions,” and freedom 
of the radio. For “social justice day” the program pro- 
poses a consideration of labor laws and justice for aliens, 
For “moral development day” the program recommends 
discussion of achievements in moral growth under Amer- 
ican freedom, “creative activity and self-direction in edu- 
cation in relation to character development,” the release 
of the workers’ creative power as the “key to industrial 
ethics,” the power of social ideals in relations between 
individuals, groups and nations, and so on. 

Neither program offers more than an outline of sub 
jects to be treated. Methods of teaching and of schoo 
observance of the week are left to local determination. 


Magazine Notes 


The September-October issue of the Journal of Applied 
Sociology contains several interesting articles. Professor 
E. C. Hayes of the University of Illinois argues that if 
democracy is to succeed we must provide for “the free 
formation of public opinion” as well as for the free ex- 
pression of such opinion. To achieve this the representa- 
tives of different groups should have an opportunity. to 
reach those who differ with them as well as those who 
agree. Professor Hayes suggests public regulation of 
newspapers since they are the greatest influence in spread- 
ing ideas. He would require all newspapers above a 
specified circulation to put a certain amount of space in 
each issue at the disposal of each of the main political 
parties. In this way every important paper would present 
the arguments for the different aspects of important — 
questions. 

Miss E. L. C. Vollstedt, who has been studying the 
reports of the National Conference of Social Work since 
its inception in 1874, finds that whereas at first the mem- 
bers of the Conference were interested almost entirely in 
relief, an interest in preventive work became evident as 
early as 1888, while since 1909 constructive measures have 
had a prominent place. , 

As a result of her study Miss Vollstedt believes that thei 
Conference has provided an opportunity for the develo 
ment of a “national conscience” on social questions ; tha 
it has aided research and helped to establish social work 
upon a professional basis. 
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